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come about otherwise than by the foreign offices, and the excitable news- 
papers and populations behind them, showing a regrettable preference 
for the maniere forte? In the Moroccan crisis of 191 1, for instance, 
the author distributes his blame almost equally between France and 
Germany : France was too precipitate to realize on her investment, Ger- 
many was incredibly rude (p. 50). In the same way Austria is taken 
to task for showing a lack of consideration for Turkey in 1908, and Italy 
was, if anything, even more offensive in her manner of seizing Tripoli 
three years later. 

Such then was the wisdom of the intelligent diplomat-historian be- 
fore 1914. Stirred by the war to the very depth of our nature, we are 
fairly appalled by the shallowness of the analysis and the quackery of 
the remedies. But even more appalling is this thought: if the gentle- 
men who will gather together to draw up the great Peace are diplomats 
or diplomatic historians of the old school, satisfied with things as they 
are (except for the lamentable inclination of governments to use the 
loud pedal), without the vision of a world-union on the basis of a new 
moral and spiritual orientation, what becomes of the New Europe of 
which our dreamers dream ? 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

The Ruling Class and Frenzied Trade in Germany. By Maurice 
Millioud, Professor of Sociology in the University of Lausanne. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, Bart, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1916. Pp. 159. $1.00.) 

The interest attracted to this book of a Swiss professor, at the time 
of its publication, was probably due in large measure to the fact that it 
set out to demonstrate the weakness of Germany's economic system. 
It appeared at a time when perplexity over the financial staying power 
of the German Empire, under the stress of war, was at its height. 
Even as late as 1915, the banking community of the world at large had 
been talking of the war being terminated by "economic exhaustion"; 
and Germany, with her foreign trade suddenly cut off, with practically 
no means of raising funds abroad for her war expenses, and with her 
three allies virtually, bankrupt or in a precarious financial situation, had 
seemed to be indicated as the power likely first to succumb. 

Yet not the least indication of such exhaustion had appeared. Each 
successive war loan, issued at intervals of six months, elicited larger 
subscriptions than its predecessor. One war loan of 1915 surpassed 
all previous achievements of any government, and has even to-day been 
overtopped, in the amount of subscriptions, only by the British war loan 
of last February and by Germany's own loan of the ensuing April. 
Professor Millioud's thesis, that the remarkable economic development 
of Germany, in the twenty or thirty years before the war, was itself 
built up by essentially unsound methods, and that an overwhelming 
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economic catastrophe had been surely foreshadowed as a result of it, 
seemed to throw light, not only on the German financial achievements in 
peace, but on the nature and probable longer outcome of the govern- 
ment's financial achievements in war. 

From this point of view, there is much that is enlightening in the 
book under review. The "pyramiding" of capital for purposes of 
economic penetration of foreign markets ; the subordinating of the home 
market's welfare to the main objective of the world-exploiting policy; 
the diverting of banks from their proper functions to the promotion of 
foreign enterprise on a constantly expanding scale, with extension of 
credits for periods far beyond the limits prescribed by the experience of 
prudent bankers — each and all of these expedients, described as an ele- 
ment in the period before the war, has subsequently been invoked for 
the purpose of ensuring success to the empire's war borrowings. 

Formal appeals of the treasury to German investors have urged the 
use of securities already owned as a basis for credits wherewith to sub- 
scribe to the government's war loans, and have intimated indefinite ex- 
tension of such credits. The condition of the currency (shown by the 
recent discount of nearly 50 per cent, in the mark on foreign exchange), 
the complete disorder of other industries than those producing war 
material, and the attempt to dispense entirely with taxes as a means 
of meeting war expenditure, are parallel instances in the subordina- 
tion of the home market to the imperial programme. The extent to 
which the portfolios of the German private banks have been progres- 
sively crowded with loans to promote subscriptions to the government's 
borrowings is at least suggested by the prodigious rediscounting opera- 
tions of the Reichsbank at every quarter-day; notably by the $1,000,- 
000,000 expansion of its loan account in the week before last April's 
loan was floated. It is no unreasonable presumption that, whether or 
not Professor Millioud's view is correct, of economic catastrophe as an 
outcome of Germany's methods in obtaining economic dominion over 
the outside world, the prophecy will at least be realized in the longer 
sequel to her war financing. 

But this is not what the author undertakes primarily to prove. The 
aim of his book is to demonstrate that misgiving and apprehension as 
to the approaching crash, in consequence of the overdone exploitation 
of foreign fields, were the real cause of the present war. Rather than 
await "the downfall of her credit, the misery which must overwhelm 
her people, and the fury which would perhaps possess them in conse- 
quence", Germany seized what she thought to be the opportunity for 
a successful war, such as would sweep aside all other considerations. 

The reader will hardly be convinced that the events of 1914 admit 
of this single explanation. That the commercial classes may have been 
reconciled to those events, through doubt regarding their own financial 
prospects, is possible. There is evidence that such an influence pre- 
vailed in Austria, whose financial condition in 1914 was notoriously 
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bad. Yet all the evidence which we have goes to show that the great 
bankers and business men of Germany were simply swept along in the 
rush of governmental actions and policies suddenly disclosed, and that 
ever since the possibility of an immediate victory disappeared, they 
have been insistent in pressing for peace on the best terms obtainable. 

Professor Millioud examines, and dismisses as unsatisfactory, each 
of what he describes as the four prevalent explanations of why Germany 
declared war. It was not a counter-blow against the suddenly imminent 
" Russian peril ". It was not expression of the Nietzschean doctrine 
that might is right and war the proper assertion of it. That pleasing 
theory, the author states, was effect, not cause. The war was not a 
blow to free Germany from the strangle-hold of the surrounding pow- 
ers; no such strangle-hold existed. Nor was it, so thinks the author, 
an attempt to achieve lasting prosperity through crushing and finan- 
cially ruining commercial competitors. Germany, he holds, was per- 
fectly well aware beforehand that in a long war she had economically 
more to lose than her antagonists ; especially with England one of them. 

These explanations once disposed of, Professor Millioud asserts that 
his own explanation, of a desperate recourse to avert or obscure the 
approaching financial crisis, is established. The conclusion will not be 
readily admitted. It leaves quite out of account the gospel of hate, 
the fanaticism over a coming trial of strength with France or England, 
the belief, not only in Germany's invincibility but in the certainty of her 
speedy victory with a huge indemnity, which had for years possessed 
the mind of the dominant military caste in Germany. The secrecy and 
suddenness with which what appeared to be their opportunity was seized 
by them — even the Kaiser possibly being taken unawares — is no bad 
evidence of a long-postponed but predetermined purpose. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, to apply to this military caste the supposition applied by 
Professor Millioud to the commercial magnates. May not the Junker 
party, rather than the banking and exporting group, have foreseen the 
probable downfall of their power in Germany; a personal catastrophe 
which could be averted only by an early and successful war ? 

Alexander D. Noyes. 

The War of Democracy: the Allies' Statement. (Garden City and 
New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 191 7. Pp. xxiv, 
441. $2.00.) 

The subtitle is misleading. This volume does not contain any of 
the official utterances which have defined the position and purpose of 
the Entente Allies. 

We do find, however, a score of brief essays and interviews, con- 
cisely and forcefully phrased, in which fifteen eminent statesmen and 
publicists offer their individual judgments upon some of the issues of 
the war. Ten of the fifteen are English; two are French; one is Bel- 
gian; one, Dutch; and one, Alsatian. Nearly half of the volume is 



